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On the Eve of Last Big Battles in the West 


THi WIHMMACHT IlMini a«r«M tt<« Rhine, Ih* limber bI tM« wre«ke4 tun [I) 
treri4*4 treapi of the Cenadien Itt Army itreet-Othtini teuth-weic of Wetcl 


eirlilon. A hefty Canadian in thN tetter wet dwarfed by a German Jaa^anther tank [*) knetked 
cut by one el eur 17-lb. ihallt. which had cempletnly ttrlpRod in track. 
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Seeing the War at First Hand 


WHY OUR SOLDIERS ARE FITTEST IN THE WORLD 
The Marvel of Britain's Field Medical Services described 

by Ciiptam NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C, A.KC 


N o one who has studied the present war 
can Tail to be struck by the relatively 
low fatal casualty rate in the British 
and United States lar>d forces. This is not 
due solely to the kind of vrar that is now 
(b'jghi, which offers the protection of armour 
to a large percentage of the fighting troops. 
Indeed, the armour has brought in its train 
the inevitable countcr-wcapont of long- 
burrelled high muzzle-velocity guns that can 
smash through the armour, and flame¬ 
thrower tanks with both long-range and short- 
range flame projectors, and landmines. 

And the fact that fatal casualties at sea 
hive risen while their incident* on land has 
decreased-is in itself significant. The reason 
is to be found in the modern organization 
for the collection and care of the wounded, 
which has made a remarkable reduction in 
the number of men who succumb to wounds. 

The Rrst thing I noticed in the battleliclds 
to the cast of Nijmegen was their extreme 
cleanliness. The recollection of the nausea 
occasioned by the smell of putrefying flesh, 
that was so common an experience of those 
who visited the front areas in the First Great 
War, was not revived by a visit to the fighting 
area on Che Dutch-German frontier. Mud 
there was in abundance. The dirt roads 
were mud canals along which vehicles 
ploughed their way axle-deep, relying often 
on their four-wheel drive to pull them 
through. The men's clothes and faces were 
mud-bespattered, but when it dried it made 
an exceltent natural camouflage. 

Out. though there was mud, and water. 

there was an absence of odour of death. 
In this modem mobile warfare, conducted 
in a series of wave-like advances, the Red 
Cross can conduct its work far more swifliy 
than it could in the stagnation of the trench 
warfare of the First Great War. Today, 


Red Cross trucks can often drive right up 
to the wounded. I saw Medical Officers 
driving up through Krannenburg in armoured 
Red Cross trucks. Each battalion has its 
own mobile medical section. No longer do 
the wounded have to lie in the pitiless sun 
as they did in the soldiering days of which 
Kipling wrote, or in the merciless rain of the 
last Flanders war. 

Sui^icaf Centres in Forward Areu 

They are picked up quickly, given first 
aid, and sometimes a blood transfusion, 
loaded into stretcher-carrying trucks (wiKn 
they arc lying cases) and taken swiftly back 
to the Casualty Clearing Station. 1 saw light 
little Recce (reconnaissance) cars moving back 
fast with a couple of canvas-covered stretcher 
cots mounted on the roof and projecting 
over the body both in front and rear, passing 
through a procession of transport that 
pressed forward to the fighting front—tanks 
with 6-pounder and I7-pounder guns, supply 
trucks, self-prt^Iled 25-pounder guns, half¬ 
track White scout cars, close-support and 
distant flame-thrower tanks, mine-clearing 
flail tanks, M.IO U.S. mobile guns. 
25-pounder mobile guns, Ducks. 

Mobility has made it possible to take the 
surgeon to the wounded, by the establish¬ 
ment of advanced surgical centres in the 
forward areas. Their curative work is aided 
by penicillin and sulphonamide drugs for the 
control of infection : and by the blood trans¬ 
fusion service which enables a wounded man 
to be brought up to the strength required to 
stand an operation. Even after an enormous 
loss of blo^ a wounded man can be restored 
to life b^ the promptness and adequacy of a 
transfusion. In the First Great War such 
cases would probably have been fatal. 

The Army Blood Transfusion Service has a 
base headquarters, advanced blood-bank. 


and the field transfusion units which work 
with the forward surgical centres. Blood 
is supplied in three forms—stored blood 
which, with refrigeration, can be kept for 
about a month ; fluid plasma and dried 
plasma (plasma being the colourless coagu- 
lable part of blood wherein the corpuscles 
float). Plasma, especially dried plasma, 
remains constant without need for refrigera¬ 
tion ; dried plasrha only has Co be dissolved 
in saline or water to make it ready for use. 
Plasma requires nogrouping test for compati¬ 
bility. as does hlood. and it can therefore be 
administered to anyone without troubling 
about his blood group. 

But, in cases of heavy blood loss, a propor¬ 
tion of blood must be given in addition to 
plasma, to reintroduce the necessary oxygen- 
carrying power of blood, and in ibis case 
blood compatibility tests must be made 
Blood supplies arc sent by air from the 
United Kingdom. When necessary they can 
be dropped by parachute, with the blo^ 
supply packed in airborne round wicker 
baskets fitted with shock-absorbing inserts. 
In the war /one one can see (he Red Cross 
refrigerator wagons, marked Blood Bank, 
on the move distributing (heir supplies, 
which arc carried in bottles about the size of 
beer bottles. 

Tntcrunkeo with these modern services 
^ for the care of the wounded are Mobile 
Field Hospitals and the Air Evacuation Units. 

I visited a Mobile Field Hospital situated m 
a French town. This M.F.H. is a R.A.F. 
establishment under the command of Squad¬ 
ron Leader C. Gray. Sister Long, with rank 
equivalent to Flight Lieutenant, is the senior 
sister of the P.M.R.A.F.N.S. nursing side. 
This mobile hospital handles both R.A.F. 
and Army casualties, and can move at 
24 hours' notice, carrying its own supplies. 
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Seeing Hie War at Itrst Hand 
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tenieiJ nccommodaiion and tiorw. li hnt 
its ovin transport section with 14 Bedford 
Irucks, si\ «mbu!:ince3, two car \an>i. t'.to 
water t.owscrs. two I5*cwi. titiliiy vans end 
onejeen. It has its own sanitary squad. Its 
normal iicid cstabiishmcni is for 100 cases, 
but it is c.ipabic of currying 150. and in ihc 
town where it was when I saw it. it could 
espand in lake 400. 

The wards were bright. Fach had a 
‘solarium a( one end. The puiicnis loclatd 
as h.ippy as any I luycsccn. i licy were oh'.i* 
oiisly ucil'cared for. Sonic were reading, 
some smoking. They looked op wnh a smile 
as wc passed. In one waid a radio receiver 
was playing softly. \Vc met one pai.ent who 
had come out of a ward and was shul^ing 
along a corridor, slowly. “ Where arc you 
going?" asked the C.O. The pailcm 
smiled but did not seem to know, '* You'd 
belter gel buck to bed." said (he C.O. Still 
smiling, the paiicni turned and shiitT.cd back. 
Th.‘ C.O. told me, " He's just had a shut of 
penicillin. It often ufTccis them like that.*' 

From R.A.F. Wings and thiec Army 
Itospiials—one Canadian, one British, and 


one Scottish—cases for evacuation come to 
the hospital. (During the severe winter 
weather the hospital dealt with 250 men of 
the Pioneer Corps who were sick.) The 
day's patients arrive ai about II to 11.30 a.m. 
The nominal roll is examined and the serious 
cases are seen first, then Ihc stretcher eases, 
and hnatly the walking cases. 

The transport aircraft land at «n aero¬ 
drome nearby, and by 11.55 a.m. aerodrome 
control can suy how many planes are there 
and if flying will or cannot take place. 
Stretcher cases may remain in the ambuunces 
unless (here Is no flying, when they con be 
taken in. The fon^t time of hold-up was 
sis days during which had weather prevented 
flying. The dangerous abdominal wound 
cases receive special attention, and arc kept 
for 10 days before flying. Pilots .ivoid 
bumpy air. but generally fly low— ’,000 lo 
2,(KX) feet - so that paiicnis will not suffer 
from any marked change in atmospheric 
pressure. All aircrew members of the 
R.A.F. automaiically go back to the United 
Kingdom when they are involved in .-n 
atcidem that results in injury. Frks go back 
if likely to be off duty for over three month'.' 


# . ... 
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1 heard great praise of Archibald Meindoe, 
civilian consiiliani in plastic surgery to ibe 
R.A.K., for his work on facial maxillary 
(jawbone) injuries ; .and of Reginald Watson- 
Jones, civilian consultant m orthopedic 
surgery to the R.A.F. There is no doubt 
that the British medical service is far ahead 
of the German. British airfields have (heir 
own disinfeclors. Army and R.A.F, have 
mobile laundries. But when we overran 
France and Belgium about 50 per cent of the 
Jerry mattresses were found lousy. At Tour- 
nai about 2,000 German patients were under 
the care of two doctors, and many were m a 
terrible slate, some even maggoty. German 
amputations are done by guillotine driving 
straight through the limb, with no flaps. 
With abdominals they shoot in serum (the 
non-coagulable liquid constituent of blood) 
and luve things at that, without worrying. 

I talked with Flight-Lieut. D, H. Drum¬ 
mond (from Bethlehem, Orange Free State) 
in his mobile dental surgery, in which he spent 
half the week in one town and the other half 
in another town, taking the surgery half-way 
to the patients. The dental laboratory at tiK 
M.F.H. makes about 20 to 30 false teeth sets 
a week. In the mobile surgery F^t Lieut. 
Drummond deals with about 300 to 400 
denial patients a month. He is responsible 
for about 1,700 men, serving both the R.A.F. 
and the Army. 








HE BATTLE FRONTS 


recognition of an opportu-.ity at once seized 
and daringly exploited, first by General 
Patton and then by General Hodges. I be¬ 
lieve it must have been the latter, and that 
neither genera? was working to a programme. 
Certainly the seizure of the Rcmagen bridge 
wa.s unforeseen and resulted from the initia¬ 
tive of a junior commander on the spot. If 
I am right, all the more credit is due to those 
concerned for the enterprise displayed. 

large forces, his picked troops were still yielding little ground and infiiciing heavy Generals Eisenhower and Patton have lost 

fighting fanatically, and those of inferior losses on the enemy. He is now reported no time in exploiting success still further. 

Cjualiiy could be coerced into putting up to be taking the oti'ensive again against an Patton, having cleared the north bank of the 
formidable resistance so long as they were enemy who must have exhausted the greater Moselle, where the enemy were attempting 
under control. In these circumstances it part of his reserves. to hold open an escape gap for 7Lh Army 

was clear that before the next major phase parties, forced a crossing of the lower reaches 

of the offensive could be launched, with a Tn the west. General Eisenhower's opera- of the river and sent his armour racing 

reasonable prospect that it would prove ^ lions preliminary to his maximum effort through the dan^rous defiles ofthe Hunsruck 

irresistible and decisive, a considerable have developed with more far-reaching effect mountains, causing confusion and alarm on 
amount of “tidying up.” to borrow Field- than probably was anticipated, and it is evi- the enemy's communications with the Saar 
Marshal MontyonKry's phrase, required to dent that the disastrous con.sequenccs of Von front. At the same time be intensified 
be done, including the softening processes of Rundstedl's offensive arc not yet exhausted, pressure from his Saarburg-Trier pocket 
the air offensive, the elimination of such The preliminary operation that, after the »>uih of the Moselle, 
enemy force as retained nuisance potentiali- Roer victory, had immediately to be carried . . .v ■ » . u. - .. . 

ties and could be dealt with in detail, the through was the elimination of the Wcsel 1” ‘ j south. General Patch s 7th Army 
establishment of threats which would force bridge-head which the Germans still held - ** . * ^ Fjjstich have launched their 

the enemy to disperse his available forces, with fanatical determination. It was an “te for which Eisenhov>«r 

and the build-up of resources on a scale essential task, made dilliculi by the defensive advan^. The Germans in the 

which would enable the final blow to possibilities of the position and the quality region are therefore under attack from 

delivered and " follownsd through" with of the defending troops. Its successful directions with their communications 

maximum power. accomplishment reflects credit on Mont- x,. 

We are told from day to.day what air pSl^frion "Ihc^^l^of 

^wer IS doing and it is certain that it must proportion to the scale of ^ another disastrous encirclement 

be steadily reducing the enemy s material operauon. desperate attempts to escape under 

resources and affecting his power of move- While that battle was in progress General devastating air attack. As this situation 
ment. although apparently not yet to a Hodges was advancing southwards from develops, the Rcmagen bridge-head now well 
decisive extent. We have learnt, in his Cologne towards Bonn, and General Patton established and steadily expanding acquires 
territory that has been occupied, whqt was continuing to press eastwards through greater value, and the« southern operations 
amazing measures he had taken to reduce the Eifel and on both sides of the Moselle may merge into and become part of the Still 
the effect of air attacks on civilian morale from Saarburg to Treves (Trier). His awaited main offensive. 
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Italians Join Us in Cracking Their Late Ally 







THE WAR AT SEA 




by Francis £. McMurtrie 


W ITH ihc island of Iwo (Iwojima) 
firmly in American hands, it was 
lo be expected that further opera¬ 
tions would soon be undertaken by Ihc 
United States Navy against objectives in 
Japan. Nor did Che enemy have long to 
wail. On March 21. first day of what 
promises to be a dismal spring for the 
j'lpanese. it was announced that a task force 
under Vice-Admiral M. A. Mitschcr had 
approached Japanese territorial waters closely 
enough lo fly off from their carriers a large 
number of aircraft, estimated by the enemy 
at fully 1,400. These aircraft, besides at¬ 
tacking shore installations, sought out 
Japanese warships lying in ports of the 
Inland Sea and bombed them heavily. 

Lying between the three islands of Honshu, 
Shikoku, and Kyushu, the Inland Sea may 
be regarded as (he centre of Japan's maritime 
power. It provides some hundreds of miles 
tif sheltered water, with numerous pons, 
including some of the largest in Japan. 
Osaka and Kobe, for example, are two of the 
biggest commercial cities, with extensive 
shipbuilding yards and a flourishing trade 
in peace lime. Kure is a great naval arsenal, 
comparable with Portsmouth. Hiroshima. 
Wakayama. Okayama and Moji are other 
important places on the Inland Sea, Moji 
being at its western entrance and Wakayama 
near its eastern end. 

r\ESPERATE Efforts by Japanese 
Aircraft to Reach U.S. Carriers 

Preliminary reports indicate that in ad¬ 
dition lo destroying 475 enemy aircraft. iIk 
A mericun planes succeeded in inflicting heavy 
damage on 15 or more ships, including the 
battleship Yamato, of 45,000 tons, two large 
fleet aircraft carriers, Iwo smaller carriers, 
iwo cruisers, four destroyers and a submarine. 
Hair-a-do/en cargo vessels were sunk. 
Desperate clforls were made by the Japanese 
aircraft to reach the United Stales carriers, 
and some hits were scored by the enemy, 
but only one American ship was badly dam¬ 
aged. and she managed to reach port under 
her own power, in all probability the 
Japanese warships were lying at Kure. where 
some of them may have been undergoing 
repairs after the mauling they received in 
the Battle of the Philippines Iasi October. 

II is believed that the Yamato is the only 
large modern battleship left in the Japanese 
fleet ; her sister ship, the Musasi, was sunk 
ill Ihc Philippines battle, and there is no 
evidence that any more ships of the type have 
been completed. In size end power they 
are comparable with the U.S. battleships of 
Ihc Iowa class, the German Bismarck and 
Tirpiia (both sunk), or the British Vanguard, 
launched on November 30, 1944. All these 
are ships of about 45,000 tons displacement. 
The Yamato is reported to be 870 feet long, 
with an armament of nine 16-in., six 61-in. 
and nunterous smaller guns. 

I-Irtw many aircraft carriers Japan has left 
^ ^ cannot be determined failing rrkore 
exact information of the number sunk. It 
it passible there arc still three or four large 
ncvi carriers of 30,000 ions or more, besides 
some of smaller size. One of the latter, it 
will he recalled, was seen to capsize during a 
recent American air attack on Yokosuka, 
the Japanese naval base in Tokyo Bay. 
There is nothing to prevent the United States 
Navy from repeating their attacks at frequent 
intervals, and as time goes on they arc bound 
lo be intensified. What are the Japanese 
to do 7 llteir own air forces arc clearly 
incapable of repelling such heavy raids, and 
have already suffered heavily, according to 
oificial renorts. in their attempts to do so. 


One course would he to send the bulk of 
the Japanese fleet to some distant harbour 
such as Port Arthur, on chz Yellow Sea, 
but this would merely defer the inevitable, 
while leaving the country without a fleet 
to protect its home waters. Another possi¬ 
bility is that the Japanese Navy, now that it 
is no longer able to lie in harbour free from 
attack, will take an early opportunity of 
seeking an aciicm at sea with the United 
States fleets, despite its discouraging experi¬ 
ence last October. 

'T'hat great concern is felt by the Japanese 
^ High Command may be judged from 
the fact that within the last month three 
Rag officers holding senior appointments in 
command of bases nave been called upon to 
fill seats on the Naval Staff at Tokyo—or 
wherever the Naval Staff now sits. Evidently 
the views of as many experienced admirals 
as possible are being sou^i to enable a de¬ 
cision to be reached. Probably the imme¬ 
diate cause of these emergency appointments 
was the loss of (wo after a desperate struggle 
that lasted for 26 days. An American 
official summary of the operations was re¬ 
cently issued, which states that in the conquest 
of Iwo the U.S. Marine Corps was called upon 
to fi^t under conditions which have had no 
parallel In the present war, With every 
natural advantage, the enemy had contrived 
a series of foriificaiions which approached 
absolute impregnability. 

Had not the concentrated fire of half-a- 
dozen battleships, supported by vessels of 
other categories, been successfully used to 
beat down the island's defences long enough 
for the troops to gain a foothold, tnc taking 
of the island would have presented an almost 
insuperable obstacle. One of the biggest 
troubles was volcanic ash, which immobilized 
even tracked vehicles and turned them into 
motionless targets. Enemy artillery had 
been carefully ranged on every possible 


landing place, so as to intcriocK and mutually 
support the strongly defended pillboxes and 
olher rortifleations. There were underground 
labyrinths extending over many miles of 
passages, the result of years of military 
planning and construction. In fact, the 
defences were limited in depth only by the 
coastline of the island. (See ilius. page 747.) 

l^AGNIFICENT Fighting Spirit 
of Marines Storming Iwojima 

Its garrison was compoMd of specially 
trained units, taught to utilize every natural 
advantage of the island terrain. This is 
characterized by a tall vdcanic cone, cliffs 
and deep gulleys, several commanding hilli 
and a series of terraces rising from tb; 
beaches to plateaus and prominences, every 
one of which had to be stormed. All these 
obstacles were overcome by the magnificent, 
fighting spirit of the U.S. Marines, who by 
March 21 had killed over 21,030 of their 
enemies. In winning this victory the American 
forces lost 3,189 omcers and men killed. 441 
missing, and 15,308 wounded. The escort 
aircraft carrier Bismarck Sea was sunk by 
Japanese planes on Feb. 21. Iwo was the 
toughest nut yet encountered in the course 
of the war in the Pacific, eclipsing l.eytc. 
Saipan. Kwajalein or Tarawa. 

Though in a recent official broadcast it 
was suggested that naval news was no longer 
to be expected from the Mediterranean, there 
seems to have been a smart action, or rather 
a couple of actions, fought by two of H.M. 
destroyers off Cape Corse (Corsica) in the early 
morning of March 18. In the first, whi^ 
opened shortly after 3 a.m.. H.M.S. Lookout 
(Lieut.-Com. D. H. K. Etherington) was holly 
engaged with three German-manned de¬ 
stroyers, one of which she sank. Nearly an 
hour taler the two survivors were encountered 
13 miles away by the Meteor (Lieut.-Com. 
R. D. H. Pankhurst). Enemy torpedoes having 
missed their mark, the Meteor sank one of her 
opponents, and the olher escaped under cover 
of smoke. No casualties or damage were 
suffered by the British ships, which must have 
been remarkably well handled. Further 
details would be of interest : it is not even 
clear whether the enemy ships were ex-French 
or ex-Italian destroyers. 
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Saved From Destruction by 10 Vital Minutes— 
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For 10 Days It Bore Them O’er the Rhine 
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Vanishing Battle-Scars of Valiant Leningrad 


IN THI U-S-S.IC* SECOND CITY wamcn workartar* mm (cos) ropolHoi the rsof oTcke Msrrlneky PsUee ; In the baekfround It Sc. loose '• Cothodrsl, 
Loointrod’o loisstc church, built Is IIIT-ltSI. Alonfoido the Criborodor CoMi IboKom) tpilntorcd rolllnif aro bcini rcfurblaliod. Founded by Tocor 
Cbo Oreac Is ITFI. the city—dormorly tc Fotoraburt~tru boolotod by the Cormont for 34 monebo. Including 34 mooebi of contlooeue ■hellinx. The 
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First Slice is Lopped From Mikado’s Empire 
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They Help the R.A.F. to Keep Up With the Army 

H«rd on Ihe he»I« of th* «ncm)r our jpncUUsts produce, in aimost magicai meiiner, new Undine 
rtiipf oc aiificMi. And where ceptui^ aerodroires have been left thoreughlp wrecked by the 
Oerenans they nvake theee swiftly serviceable ^ain. ALEXANDER DILKE throws soiTie limelight 
on the woik of the R.A.F. Airfield Construction Service and Army Airfield Construction Groupa. 


“ f N spite of unfavourable wealber, planes 

I of the Tactical Air Force made 
700 sorties yesterday . . We 

have become so used to siaiemems such as 
this in the communique that we hitrdly 
notice them, and certainly do not stop to 
think whar 700 sorties means in the way of 
aerodromes just behind the lines in territory 
that was only recently in enemy hands. 

Cortstruciion of these aerodromes and air¬ 
strips by the score since we landed in France 
is Ihe story of R.A.F. and Royal Engineer and 
Pioneer units whose names have very rarely 
ligured in the news, but who have done vital 
work in enabling the R.A.F. to keep up with 
the Army. Units of the Army Airfield 
Construction Groups and the R.A.F. Air¬ 
field Construction Service went ashore on 
the Normandy beach*heads just as soon as 
there was room for them to work ; the first 
landing strip was constructed within range of 
enemy guns and was ready in less than 48 
hours from the moment when the first 
soldiers set fool on the beaches. 

As Ihe beach-heads exparsded, new land¬ 
ing strips and aerodromes were constructed. 
At one time there was the astonishing sight 
of soldiers culling and carting wheat while 
specialists laid out the landing ground, 
and bulldozers went to work levelling, and 
tractors tow^ away felled trees. Altogether 
about twenty landing strips and einergency 
aerodromes were built in Normandy before 
the breakout. From these fields flew hundreds 
of planes that pounded the German army 
when it broke. And fighters from them made 
possible (be protection of the prefabricated 
harbour (see pages 430-434, 710) and the 
beaches against air attack. 

TJ^iiEN the Germans were routed and the 
” Allies look up the astonishing chase 
across France and Belgium, the Airfield 
Construction Units also became mobile and 
followed hard on the heels of the armour. So 
hard that once they started work on new 
airfields before Ihe infantry had caught up. 
The Airfield Construction Groups have their 
own reconnaissance units with armoured 
cars, and on one occasion one of them worked 
at repairing an airfield for four days with 
nothing but their own weapons to protect 
them from attack. 

During this period new airfields were 
reached, repaired after the heavy bombing 


they had received from Allied planes, and 
then left behind within a few days. It is on 
record that in a single week a single unit 
covered over 200 miles in France and 
Bel|jum and nude 14 aerodromes fit for use 
again cn route. 

When the German retreat ended and lines 
were oitce more established, the Airfield 
Construction Units had harder if less spec¬ 
tacular work to do. The weather broke, and 
the Germans resorted to flooding. Water 
became the enemy. Construction Units have 
fought a four months' battle with water on 
the low-lyiog fields of Belgium and Holland, 
and that the number of days on whidh 
Tactical Air Force pjaucs have been unable 
to operate is so small is the measure of (heir 
^umph over (he conditions. 

Hard Trainiirg aod Rehearsal 

What is the secret of the success of these 
comparatively new units ? The first answer 
is organization. F.xperience has shown what 
was necessary. In North Africa, and again in 
Italy, the incalculable value of air bases right 
up with the front line was demonstrated, and 
some of the problems of keeping (hem 
there when the line was advancing rapidly 
solved. With organization went specialized 
irainingand rehearsal. In Britain the units had 
not only had exact maps and models of the 
areas in which they would construct the first 
landing-strips in Normandy, but also rehear¬ 
sals before D-Day. 

With this went specialized equipment. 
One of the most vital pieces of euuipmeni 
has been Soramerfeld track, which has been 
used by ihc mile. It is special steel netting 
constructed in standard lengths with long 
steel spikes to hold it down on the ground. 
The netting enables a sandy beach or siretch 
^ grass to be turned into a firoi track in a 
matter of hours. For making roads round 
the aerodrome or landing-strip it can be 
used alone. For runways and landing-sirips 
it is used with biiumcnized hessian or other 
mulling. The track is made in pieces lO-ll 
feet wide, and about fifteen side by side are 
required to make a runway. There is a 
regular " drill " for laying it, and if possiUe 
it is stretched tight by bulldozer before being 
pegged. The beauty of it is its portability 
and its lightness. A score of trucks can carry 
a runway. The material for a concrete run¬ 
way would fill thousands of trucks. Even so, 


an immense weight of the steel track and 
malting has been carried to the Continent— 
probably close on a hundred thousand tons 
since our armies landed last June. (Seep. 267.) 

In addition, Ihe Construction Units carry all 
the instruments needed by the surveyors, the 
best available contour maps and photo¬ 
graphs, as well as time and labour-saving 
tools such as a mechanical saw operated by a 
small engine which fells the thickest tree in a 
matter of minutes. The bulldozer, of course, 
is the maid-of-all-work. filUng depressions, 
levelling b^ges, removing tree-stumps and 
then fining Ihc holes. (See illus. p. Sfiit.i 
Mine detectors are a vital pan of the equip¬ 
ment, for unless the enemy has abandoned un 
aerodrome in a panic he is sure to have distri¬ 
buted mines and booby traps. 

The Airfield Construction Units are con¬ 
cerned not only in making new landing-strips 
but also in improving airfields which have 
had emergency repairs. In Ihe sodden, low- 
lying country of Belgium and Holland this has 
meant a tremendous amount of drainage, 
■nd ihe construction of solid runways to 
make the aerodromes usable in winter. The 
Germans naturallv destroy^ the drainage of 
their aerodrotnes>before retiring, and in some 
places placed mines under water for good 
measure. Milesofdrainshavchad to bedug 
and hundreds of ditches cleared and mended. 

'TVy save transport, local materials are used 
wherever possible for making iwrmaneni 
runways. Rubble from ndghbouring towns 
which have been bombed has been used, the 
dual purpose of clearing the streets and 
securing solid foundations for a new advance 
being served. In one case (he Construction 
Units got local brick-kilns going again to 
provide the millions of bricks necessary foi 
the construction of a runway. 

Most of (be time the work done by the 
Engineers, Pioneers and men of (he R.A.F. 
Airaeld Constructim Service is unspectacular. 
Especially in Holland and Belgium it was 
not possible to make aerodromes overnight. 
Weeks of work in cold, rain and snow were 
required to produce the dry runways and 
dispersal points of the finished aerodromes. 

The uniform of the R.A.F. Airfield 
Construction Service is khaki batticdrcss and 
blue cap -similar to (hat of the R.A.F. 
Regiment which undertakes the defence oi 
the airfields they construct and repair. 




Norway’s Spirited Resistance to Hun Occupation 



AMHED PATRIOTS (a om 
of tteo wur'9 mott tfariAS 
Norwafr. on Rohm* 
ory %. IHI, Mixod ■tovOM 
tufft ind a Mlvago 
u«M«p tho no*i9 of tRo 
Gormao«. tallod tRim across 
tho Shaforrolt and hordiatf 
thorn In a Swodish port 
<loCt}. Tho twfo hod boon 
moorod In tho Cormao* 
tontrolfod po^t of Frodrik^ 
stad, on tho Oslo Fjord, 
ono of thorn olennido a 
Natl warship, and woro 
boardod in oaHjr morning ; 
thOT aallod oot of port past 
Gorman patrol ships, har* 
bear fortlflcallons and tho 
eutor battorics in fall dar* 
light, thoo sot cearso for 
Swodwi. And on Marsh 14, 
Norwoglan patriots cut off 
ovoft railwof lino connoctlag 
Oslo with GorivMn discm* 
borbat'on ports In Seuthcro 
Norway. Soa also story in 
pago 141. 


•IGGEST FRORLEH In 
F J n m a r h.»N o f w a y * s 
northornmoot p r o v I n c o. 
forcibly ovaswatod by tho 
Nads In Novambor IH4 
(son pagos that 

of rofiof : clothing is distribu* 
tod Usntro loft) to thoio 
who oscapod to tho moun- 
^ins whon thoonomy burnod 
down khoir hoosos. In thoso 
primitioo shatbo (contra 
right) choaaondt of Norwo> 
gians in Finmark woro 
forcod to spond tho wintor. 

Thon iho Gormans sont 
mocbr • torpado • beats and 
othar small crMit to take 
away Ibo romaining popula¬ 
tion. In Marsh INS tho 
food situation in liboratod 
Finmark was roportod as 
boang vndar control, tinco 
tho Gormans, takon by 
sorpriso by tha Russian 
offonaivs. hod Nilod to 
dootroy tho stocks, which 
haro sinco b^n groatly 
aupplomoniod by supplloi 
from Rritaln. In thoJr 
plcturospoo traditional 
costvma of paddod knofr 
boots and roindoor-skin 
tuoics. doling back to tho 
ITtb coniorfi Laplandors 
bolp M distributo nowly ar- 
rlsod food soppllos (bottom) 
among tho pooplo of frood 
FinmoHc 

Plof»t, Ofinai 
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Mighty Mechanical ‘Brain’ Helps the War Office 

II kn«w> eireiTthing &bout emironc in th« Armf and the A,T-S. It will help with the prabient* o( 
demobiLsation. It works 24 hours a dap, is foolproof and cannot fie. How this astonishing record- 
spslem, knotrn as the War Office Central Card index WOCCI for sliert—deals with an incredible 
matt of ttatittical detail it explained bp MARK PRIESTLEY, 


I f iIk Prime Minister calls for the latest 
casualty figures if a unit in the field 
needs special technical relnforccmenis, 
if a front-line soldier is medically down¬ 
graded and needs a new job, WOCCI will 
provide. And it will hx (he demobilization 
date of millions of men aitd women in the 
Army and (he A.T.S. " Faiuurilism or 
wangling cannot op:rale in this scheme,’' 
said Mr. Arthur Henderson, Financial Secre¬ 
tary to the War Office, on March 13, 1945. “It 
will be impossible to influence the electrically 
controlled War Office central card index.” 

At (he headquarters of this astonishing 
index system, I watched an A.T.S. operator 
sorting numerical cards at the rate of 
9,000 an hour. And, as a demonstration, 
1 saw a machine picking out all the fish¬ 
mongers in the R.A.M.C.. R.E.M.E., and 
Pioneer Corps, it took less than six minutes. 

Suppose the Ministry of Labour, or any 
other Ministry should decide to arrange 
priority demobilization for fishmongeis of 
over 40. WOCCI can enable the officials to 
see at a glance the date of birth, prc.sent age. 




the officer in charge of the department, says, 
"The machine cannot lie. We are producing 
the vast amount of statistical informaiiun 
required with the return of the Army (o civil 
life, and we are doing it by the most modern 
method.” And with startling success. 

The Central Card Index is only the "cash 
register” of xhc service echelons which, in 
turn, act as general clearing houses of infor¬ 
mation about personnel. It is noteworthy 
that Junior Commander FioreiKC Tiffin, of 
Liverpool, who is in charge of the P.I.M. 
(Provision Information Miscellaneous) 
Branch, is (he first A.T.S. officer who has 
ever repla^ an Army officer in any echelon 
formation in the whole of the British Army, 

Every day embarkation rolls, casually lists 
and returns of all kinds enter her office. If 
Private Smith is in Holland, P.I.M. transmits 
lo the Index details of when be was em¬ 
barked. If he is wounded, P.I.M. tells 
which hospital he is in, and how he is pro¬ 
gressing. And warm, human values are 
actually asserted behind the systematic and 
ice-cold efficiency. The A.T.S. assistants 


THAEE OF THE 3S0 GIRLS wh« OMrxt* tha 
amaslAf War Offica datcribad 

la thl» VM* ■■•nac work. In a corner of 
tti« codinf-room (J) (ho ** punch ** operator (i) 
poHoretoc the appreciate hole* in the cards; 
Che •artieI*machine eperacer ()) can ascertain 
the numbers aviilablo In any trade or caMlnp 
amonp Forces personnel, lepxcai Pna 


aofsr, 2 ©/•It'S/ Pnsi 


religion, nationality, medical record, mar¬ 
riage and home details of (he men who 
qualify. It can even distinguish, if need be, 
between wholesale lish splitters and fish 
graders and show where they are stationed and 
wben'thcy are normally likely to be released. 

T'housanos of new cards arrive for classi- 
^ fication nearly every day ; amcndrrtems 
are never less than 50,00) a week and may rise 
to as many as 30,000 a day. If a "brass 
hat” wants lo know the record of Private 
John Smith—just one particular John Smith— 
the department can unerringly provide the 
fullest information within six hours. 

It is ail done by cards and by machines 
that punch, count and analyse them, shuffling. 
Slacking, discarding. And by a staff of 350 
girls—key puiKh operators, coding clerks, 
fife clerks, form reviewers, sorters, actuaries 
and other experts—who for three years kept 
WOCCI a closely guarded secret. 

Every Serviceman knows the forms he 
fills and ibe questions he answers on joining 
up—birthplace, number of children, ovupa- 
tion and so on. Operators with lightning 
fingers transform these facts into the ingenious 

E unch-hole language which the machines can 
Iter read and classify. The unit to which 
he is assigned, transfer from one unit to 
another, medical disability, prolonged sick 
leave or wounds can all b: translated into 


perforation language. Eventually a Service¬ 
man or woman becomes to the mathematical 
brain of WOCCI no more than a group of 
70 to ftO holes punched in a 7 j-in. by 3-in. 
card. Thus are ihe details “polled.” 

Tn the coding section a key punch first 
makes a card from each enlistment form, 
while a gang punch makes wholesale batches 
covering the same data. These are special¬ 
ized by the algebraic sleight-of-hand of 
another machine which produces a master 
name card. John Smith, in fact, often says 
that he is a "cog in a machine” without 
realizing that WOCCI is the machine. Even 
if he is reported mis.sing or becomes a 
prisoner of war, there are cards to cover 
his new condition, transferred lo a special 
section and amended on machines resembling 
typewriters. 

There is no need for a check of discrep¬ 
ancies against the original forms : mistakes 
are automatically counteracted. If (he oper¬ 
ator makes a slip, the machine locks. If a 
machine goes wrong, the customary clicking 
and roaring ceases, a green light turns red— 
and a stand-by mechanic becomes busy. 

It is in collating statistics such as the 
number of press tool setters aged 30 in the 
Army, or the number of infantry N.C.O.s 
supporting both wives and mothers, (hat 
WOCCI best demonstrates its high-speed 
accuracy. Scores of tiny, electrically-oper¬ 
ated fingers read the holes in the cards in¬ 
finitely faster than a blind expert reads 
Braille. As the cards whirr by, at up to 400 
a minute, each finger catches in a lightning 
flash at the hole location for which it is set. 
In the sorting machines, the fingers open 
slots which send the cards into their respec¬ 
tive compartments. In the tabulating and 
enumerating machines each fin^r contact 
on the card registers another tally for a given 
punch-hole fact. 

The machines can add up to sixty separate 
columns at a lime. As Colonel A. C. Stats. 
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make it their job to see that everyone is spared 
unnecessary anxiety and to ensure that a 
soldier's wishes are carried out. 

Tr Private Jones, for example, names his 
* mother as next-of-kin, but would prefer 
any bad news to be broken to her his 
sister, they see that if he is wounded, missing 
or killed the telegram goes to the right person. 
If a man is in hospital in France and notified 
as on the danger list, and no further news is 
received after 21 days, the echelon sends an 
urgent ^uesi for a progress report so that 
his family can be told tlW latest news—and 
WOCCI ensures that this is done on time. 

Another busy branch ^verns enemy 
prisoners of war, and when this branch works 
overtime it means that another few thousand 
Germans are out of Ibe fight. 1'he cards 
can (ell how many thousand prisoners we 
have taken, who they are, and what posses¬ 
sions were found on each man at the (ime. 

Yet WOCCI is more than a mere wartime 

S ' inieration of military faas and figures. 

iais agree that it is capable of infinite 
adaptation, and such departments as the 
Ministry of Labour are making full use of it. 
The world's biggest book-keeping job will 
last into the Peace as a permanent guide to ail 
Government departments—an eventual inw 
provement (hat may cut red (ape, and red 
tapers, by more than half. 







O^Ui 


i^ausn BreakM om Britatn*s Bast indies Fieel 

RetiDnlng in eatly tnorninf tbraiigh the ti>nblii« waten of the Indian Ocean frnm a mifhty attach against the 
oiony naval base at Sabanf, Sumatra, are some o( the iddps of our treat East Indies Fleet nawsharmcprnminently 
in the smashinf of Japan. Thev are (left to r%ht) the cruiser Black Frince, aircraft carrier Victorious, a destroyer, 
aircraft carrier lUustiious (prominent in the centre!, French battleship Richelieu, and the battle cruiser Renown. j 




They THrash MHe Jap* in Far Eastern Sea* * Saraye Farent o^More Saraye OjBTspriny* 

r ^ (**■ .*" v>* 0* ‘he Royal and Merchant Navtes,” declared the First SWer ship <d the Indefatinbk b our newest lircraft eaitier H.M^ Implacable «), now rery much On Active Servte 

h?™." AibTiirUly on MaiTh ?■ W5. Rapomi^ty sits lifhtly on the capable shoulders of these pilots |i) on board Her motto is “ The Savai^ Parent M More Savage Offspring.” A destrover approaches H.M.S. O^n EHaabeth <5), of the 

the airotft canw Indomitable, '^tl'V *!•*'•*** Elsewhere on Indomitable dcck-hocxey is played, in a East Indies Fleet, durii^ her return from operations against Sabang: ase'aman prepares to fire to the destroyer a line which 

temperature oi too degrees |2X Members of fl.M,S. Queen Elizabeth s company sun-lounge on one of her 1 5-tn. guns (3). Is held coiled up in a canister by a second seaman; the line will facilitate the passing of mails, ov other snail articles. 753 









VatiaH i amA tticHelievi at Sahaw^ 


The Jipanese iutiI and air base fnardinf the entrance to the Malacca Straits was twice attacked in 1944; on the second 
oocasioa. battleships, cruisers, destiwers and aircraft carriers abnost completetv destroyed the harbour installations and 
heavily damiced tbe wireless station <see story in pa«:e 249). Enlaced in the operatmu were Valiant and F.S. 

Rkhdieu (backcround) of the East Indies Fleet now tinder the conunand of Admiral Sir Arthur J. Power, K.CB., C.V.O. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


disciplined, and they are brought up in a 
world in which greed, falsehood, suspicion 
and communal hatred prevail.” Therefore 
“India's educated few wilt lead tliemselves 
and thc-uneducated masses to disaster unless 
the rising generation can establish higher 
standards of sirtceriiy and integrity and thus 
promote in society at large greater mutual 
toleration and trust." 

Those arc wise words and brave words, 
and they do not in the least mean that the 
writer of them advocates waiting until there 
has been a marked change before we make 
it plain that we are ready to giw India its 
independence. “ A cardinal clement in (he 
present situation is Indians' distrust of our 
good faith ; and this distrust must continue 
so long as our determination to hand over 
power remains in doubt. At present our 
determination is qualified, not absolute. It 
is still hedged round with some ‘ ifs' 
and ' buls' and even seems likely to disap¬ 
pear alto^ther if Indians cannot themselves 
settle their own difTcrcnces.'' Should they 
be unable to do (his, wc ought, Mr. Moon 
contends, to give up our position as masters 
and hand over poliiical power to some group 

.... or groups of Indians and let them carry on 

a week in eight languages. This is the sort homes from which the Indian soldiers the functions of government, 

of thing they will not forget. X come are mostly those vrhkh keep old Here again we come up against one of the 

Unfortunately this book of ycats-Brown's customs. Tlic women are secluded and contrasts 1 mentioned which make the 
is the last he was to write. He has died since wear veils over their faces. The religions, democratization of India seem so much more 
he finished it. Nobody who read Bengal both Hindu (Br.ihminism) and Moslem, keep diffkiilt than in any other country. What 
Lancer, which made his name, could doubt the masses ignorant and contented. The have the men who manage the Tala steel 
that whatever he wrote about Indians would caste system is as powerful as ever. Some of works, the largest in the world, in common 
be well worth reading, for he wrote with the many disadvantages of this are pointed with the peasants who live from hand to 
sympathy as well as knowledge. Some of (he out in another book on India, tilled The mouth in the villages, hungry most of the 
hi>«i niiris of this time, and disliking the idea of going to work 

book arc hi? dcscrip- ' * factory as heartily as Mr. Oandhi hates 

tions of life in the industry worked by machines ? How 

villages from which reconcile the outlook of those who built 

thesoWiersare drawn. the big blocks of modern tall offices in 

Descriptions of city Calcutta with the outlook of those who say 

life, loo, for many of Iha* ‘he cows which wander in the streets 

them are city-bred. below must not be driven away because they 

Here is an imprassmn 

gay methods and im^mcfus of Honicrlc ttme^ 

in‘^‘tern'cit^"'r« ^ hand sickle, treads out the grain with oxen 

judee by myMlt. it is and winnows it by tossing it in the 

Che air ol leisurely ft \ JI /■ jIH > Living On the very margin of subsistence it 

contentment. In our I ■ ) might be supposed that peasants in the slack 

cities Bine out of ten WKf IByil^Er T/, T I season, when there is little to do on the land, 

WSUSP^uMiKi '( I < lx would engage In some industry such as 

KGfjJ^r0'hejK.»te ^^hemTo'do"that ” 

Whatever political changes arc made, 
whether the Moslems have their separate 
regions (Pakistan) or come to some agreement 
with the Hindus and form a united India, the 
probleni of the peasants must be faced. 
Perhaps the two million soldiers when they 
return may introduce new ideas. Withnui 
new ideas India will remain as it is now, no 
matter what government it has. 


Can India Become 
a Democracy ? 


W.A.C. ON PARAOi IN DELHI, whan an Fab. 3. IMS. mora than SM 
•fflrara ana auaillariaa •( tha Army. Navy and Air Farca branahat of tha 
Woman's Aaxlliary Corpi at India wara inagactad by <ba CoantaM at 
Carliala, Chiaf Commandar. Froblami at tha eraat Indian Implra ara 
dlicufiad in book! rayitwad abora. PAGE 7SS I'iitt, ImdMH Ogwial 




Burmese Post-War Problems Are Looming Large 

As a Uod-link between India and China, Burma occupies a place of great and growing strategic 
importance. Economically the people have been badly hit, and politic problems rerolve around 
the strong lutlonalism which hat been furthered by'the Jipaneee grant of "independence." 

The tangled position is discussed hera br a special Burmese correspondent. 


N OW tliat the war in Burma is about to 
enter a decisive stage, attention is 
again focused on that country's 
post-war status and on the economic problems 
which face the Burmese people. U is in 
that connexion that Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, the Governor of Burma, is at present 
on a visit to this country. Unlike the position 
in October 1941, when the then Burmese 
Prime Minister, U Saw, came to F.ngiand and 
.sought to obtain from the British Govern¬ 
ment a promise of full Dominion Status for 
Burma after the war, the poiiiical problem 
is compikaicd as a result of the Japanese 
invasion of the country. 

With the construction of the Burma Road 
in l9J7-193ti. Burma became the only link 
between war-torn China and the Western 
democracies, the remaining life-line, by 
which the Chinese armies continued to receive, 
until the invasion of Burma in 1942, supplies 
and munitions with which to defend them¬ 
selves against the Japanese. Rca!i/ing the 
new straicglc importance of Burma, Japanese 
interest and activities there increased consider¬ 
ably about (hat time. Japan began to 
exploit Burmese nationalism. 

Japanese propaganda was particularly 
successful amongst members of the social¬ 
istic Thakin Party, an extreme nationalist 
cirgani/aiion whose followers arc politicaliy 
sophislieaicd young Burmese. Some months 
before war broke out in the Par East, a 
number of leading Thakins were smuggled 
out of the country by the Japanese across tiK 
Burma-Siam border. They were then taken 
to Japan, where they were given military 
training in anticipation of the war in Fast 
Asia and the Pacific. 

Fifth Column Behind Our Litics 

When lire Japanese armies, supported by 
iilephani suppl..'columns, invaded Burma in 
January 1942. through the Kawkareik Pass- 
ananciem invasion route between Burma and 
Siam—the JapaiKsc were accompanied by the 
nucleus of the Burmese Independence Army, 
composed of members of the Thakin Party. 
Though some did actively Tight by the side 
of the Japanese invaders, their main task was 
to obtain recruits chiefly amongst members 
of their own party and to organize fifth 
column work behind the British lines. 

According to Sir Reginald Dorman-SmUh, 
4,000 Burmese fought against the British, 
while Field-Marshal Alexander stated that 
ten per cent of the Burmese were pro- 
British. another ten per cent pro-Japanese, 
and the rest were indifTescni. As the 
British withdrew towards the Indian frontier. 
Or. Bu Maw. a former Burmese prime 
minister and leader of the Sinyctha Party 
tPoor Men's Parlyl. who represented Burma 
at the Coronation in London in 1937. was 
rescued hy his followers from the jail at 
Mogok where he had been interned for his 
Numerous seditious speeches. 

\ mn encouraging Burmese nationalists 
to rebel against the British, the Japanese 
realized that they were in no position to 
antagonize the Burmese, especially as Burma 
occupied a vital strategic position on the 
South-Last Asiatic mainland. Instead, 
Jdfun decided to pursue a politically subtle 
policy in Burma. Soon after the British 
withdrawal, Dr. Ba Maw's Sinyeiha Party 
and the Thakin Parly were amalgamated, and 
Dr. Ba Maw was entrusted with the task of 
forming a Central Administration, though 
the country in fact was being ostensibly run 
by the " gunsei," the Japanese military 
administration. In March 1943 Dr. Ba Maw 
visited Tokyo to confer with the then Japanese 


Premier. General Hideki Tojo, and on his 
return an Independence Preparatory Com¬ 
mission was SCI up. On August 1 , 1943, 
Burma was declared an independent State, and 
Ba Maw as Head of Slate and Prime Minister 
pledged Burma to work whole-heartedly with 
Japan for the establishment of Greater East 
Asian collaboration and prosperity. 

'T'his shrewd manoeuvre was clearly part 
of Japan's political warfare in South-East 
Asia, li has been the aim of the Japanese 
to Dll flames of Burmese nationalism and 
thereby gain the support of the Burmese 
nation in their. Il^t against the Western 
Allied Powers. Though in some resists 
Burmese independence is perhaps nominal, 
it nevertheless must have had a profound 
psychological effect on the Burmese people. 
A^ri from a few Japanese technical advisers. 



MR RtSINALO DORMAN.SMITH (Mt). 
Cavcrfior of Bkirnia sinca INI, Mo 

Byrmo»o tituotiOA with Mr. L. S, Arrvory. 
So«rotorjr Stoto for India and Borota. 
during o vHit to London. u a/ 

the internal administration of the country is 
in the hands of the Burmese. Renzo Sawada, 
a former Japanese envoy to France, was sent 
as the first Japanese ambassador to the 
newly created Burmese State, while Burma 
sent Dr. Thcin Maung as the Burmese 
Special Envoy and Plenipolenliary to Japan. 

Tn the cultural sphere steps were taken by 
••• Dr. Ba Maw's Government to eradicate 
British influence. ARcr the declaration of 
Burmese independence, English as ihe offlcial 
language of the country was abolished, and 
replaced by Burmese. The Burma Sociciy, a 
literary organization, launched a movement 
to standardize the Burmese language, and a 
newdictionary was being compiled. Buddhism 
was recognized as the religion of (he State. 
A Burmese National Army was also formed, 
and a military academy opened in Rangoon. 

Economically, the Burmese have been very 
badly hit. The yearly surplus of three million 
tons of rice could not be exported, white 
millions of Indians were dying of starvation 
across the frontier in Bengal. Various 
industrial installations had been" scorched " 
by the British to prevent them from falling 
into the hands of the Japanese. Communica¬ 
tions between Upper and Lower Burma 
having been paralysed through constant 
Allied air attacks, there was a shortage of 
rice in Upper Burma while there was a glut 
in Lower Burma and there was an abundance 
of cooking oil and vegetables in Upper 
Burma and a shortage of those foodstuffs in 
Lower Burma. Japanese propaganda in 
PACE 7se 


Burma blamed the Allies for Ih^ country's 
economic hardships, while the Japanese 
themselves were unable to do anything. 
Steps were, however, taken hy Dr. Ba Maw's 
Covcrninent to mitigate the plight of the 
farmers by arranging for the purchase by th; 
Slate of part of the rice crop at fixed prices. 
And special, measures were taken by Dr. 
Ba Maw to enable the Burmese cultivators, 
whose land had been expropriated by Indian 
moneylenders, to recover their lost rice 
holdings. TIk fact that a Burmese Govern¬ 
ment had helped them to recover most of 
twenty-five per cent of the 12 , 000.000 acres 
of rice land which had passed into the hands 
of Indian moneylenders must have cscated a 
deep impression amongst the Burmese 
farmers, who constitute eighty per cent of 
the population. 

Tn Burma before the war almost all com- 

mercc and industry was in the hands of 
foreigners. This resulted in an acute form 
of Burmese nationalism, for Ihe Burmese felt 
that they had no stake in their own country 
as far as its economic wealth was concerned. 
Further, the Burmese cultivators were 
burdened with outstanding loans, amounting 
to £60,000.000 yearly, to Indian money¬ 
lenders, of which £40,000,000 was advanced to 
finance agriculture. As compared with this 
enormous sum, the Burma Government 
advanced only £150,000 yearly under (he 
Agricultural Loans Act of 1884. 

Development of Communications 

What of the future ? The first and foremost 
task naturally wilt have to be the seltlemcnt 
of the land problem, the elimination of 
Indian moneylenders, and the providing of 
proper financial facilities to Burmese Drniers, 
Then there is the question of rc-cstablishmcnt 
of the petroleum, lumber and mining indus¬ 
tries, and the part the Burmese as such will 
be allowed to play in their future develop¬ 
ment. Though more Burmese may invest 
in these industrial enterprises than was the 
case hitherto, there are few Burmese with 
ready capital. The Burmese will insist, there¬ 
fore, that a certain percentage of the capital 
be subscribed by the State. They will also 
want a substantial number of Burmese to be 
trained as technicians and employed by the 
various British industrial undertakings. 

A form of independence having been 
granted by the Japanese, it will not be easy 
to impose a pre-war administration on the 
Burmese people. Whatever political arrange¬ 
ments are made between Britain and Burma, 
it would go a long way towards establishing 
cordial relations between the two countries 
if due regard were to be given to the national 
and cultural sentiments of (he Burman 
nation. It must be remembered that before 
Burma became part of the British Empire (he 
Burmese Kingdom had never been ruled over 
by a foreign power, though Burma was 
wedged between two mighty neighbours, 
China and India. 

With the return of peace in Fast Asia the 
strategic importance of Burma will be far 
from diminishing. On Ihe contrary, the 
development of communications which the 
war has brought about between Burma and 
her nei^bours will assure Burma's geo¬ 
graphic importaiKe in Ihe Far East. The 
completion of the railway connecting Burma 
and China would mean that Burma would 
become a vital trade link between the outer 
world and Yunnan, a part of China which 
has scarcely been developed, it would there¬ 
fore be to the advantage of Ihe Briitsh 
Commonwealth to have a politically and 
cconomicallv stable Burma. 
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E.N.S.A. Cheered Our Troops on to Mandalay 





War Graves of British Commonwealth of Nations 

Yewt «(t«r hottilitiu ceast, coiwttuctional work on th: British Commonweal'h and Empire 
graves oi this war, from Bdgium lo Burma, from Ab)winia to the Aeguo, from Normarulr 
aod Ksrwa; to Tunii and Timer, will still he lo profress. VICTOR HVI>E, M.C., here relates 
the progress made and relieves anxieties of next-of-kin, See alto pages 44-45, 74S-749, Voi. 7. 



O MC of our aircr^n is miuing . . and Sicily they arc described as the “main" triumphant campaign. They include F.i 
On Whit Monday, 1943, an air- ones in these itieaires. In Normandy they Alamcin, Tobruk. Halfaya-Sollum, Acroma 
craft of R.A.F. Fighter Command include Bayeux. first town captured by the (Knightsbridge), and Benghazi and Tripoli 
failed to return from operations over the Allies after 0-Day, and Tilly, scene of bitter military cemclcrics in the Western Desert, 
Atlantic. On Whit Thursday I stood -am I fighting before the break-through. Others Mareth (Guards) cemetery, Sfax, Enfidavillc. 
ever likely to forget ?—by an open grave are situated at Ranville, Bernay, Seque- Medicz-el-Bab, Thibar Seminary. Beja, 
overlooking a bay in a remote island 30 miles ville-cn-Bessin. Barneville. Cambes, R'auray, Masskault. Tabarka (Ras-Rajcl) and Oued 
from the bnglish mainland while we buried Rosdc and St. Mauvieu. Zarga cemeteries in Tunisia, and Algiers 

the pilot. He was my elder son. (El Alia), Bone, Bougie (La Reunion) and 

He is one among 282,162 British Empire ^RAvts of officers and men who lost their fbrahim cemeteries in Algeria, 

slain (the latest available figures, including lives on the landing beaches have been _ 

U.K. losses of 199,497, but excluding 80,580 brought together in one cemetery. It will be actions in the Italian campaign will 

F.mpirc Missing, covering the period known as Hermanville Elcach-hMd cecnelcry. tie commemorated in t'*'* SaWnn 
September 3. 1939 to November 30, 1944), Two of the twenty invasion burial grounds, 
most of th: parents of whom had said, *'No, at Beny-sur-Mcr and Bretteville-sur-Laize, 
itcouldn'thappentoftim . . - They wouldn’t contain graves of Canadian troops only, 
take our Derek ... We shan’t get that Some of these places, as La Dclivrande and 

dreaded telegram.” Yet it did happen ‘ j_ 

Their Derek -my Derek—was laken . . . —are comparatively small villages shown 
Each one of ut opened that dreaded telegram, only on a large-scale map. The remaining 
Over 282,003 Empire war j -••'•••• 


the Salerno 

Beach-head cemetery, and in the Sangro and 
Morro River cemeteries. At Anzio there will 
be built two more '‘silent cities of the slain.” 
to he known as Anzio Military and An/io 
Juaye-Mondayc--known also as Jerusalem Beach-head cemeteries. Of the throe principal 

■ . Sicilian burial grounds, two are British - 

at holly-disputed Catania and at Syracuse 
graves are to be five of these twenty Normandy cemetcriw ~ the remaining one Canadian, at Agira. 

a Architects appointed by the Imperial 

War Craves Commission and already at work 
in these areas include Mr. J. H. Worthington, 
of Alderley Edge, Cheshire, in North Africa ; 
Mr. Louis dc Soissons, of Welwyn Garden 

of Chiswick, West London, in Northern 
France. One of the first decisions of the 
Commission in 1940 was to erect headstones 
of (he same pattern as that which marks the 

exception of North Africa. Eritrea. Abyssinia 
and similar regions where the tide of battle 
has long since ebbed serious constructional 
work must inevitably wait, first upon Ihe 
regrouping of isolated graves, and secondly 
upon the end of hostilities. 

Then there are such problems as design, 
shipping of the headstones, and the assembly 
of skilled labour, including the stonemason 
and those sterling fellows whom, in the 
d-Htades between the two wars it was a 
privilege to know—the ex-Servicemen care¬ 
taker-gardeners. These, in the final count, 
arc the backbortc of the Commission. Carved 
on each headstone, in serried rows by the 
right as the warriors beneath them dressed 
on earth by the right, arc the name, age, 
yher* lit imnr Ciin»ai«ii» rank, unit and Service number of the casualty. 

n i«ck nvinf abvv* th«m. TM pMir* r«ty«ft*d thtt Hi* thattarad .. j.w u*-. i u j '' 

b« Mt off In thiir m thM« aim together With his corps or regimental badge. 

Mrrfj, Htiiiih • J ^ 

In every case provision is made for a 
maintained, and are situated at Ryes. Couville, Hottot-lcs- personal inscription chosen by the ncxi-of- 
nes that number Bogues, Lingevres, and Fontenay-lc-Mesnil. restricted to sixty letters, to appear 

:nl ways anxious the foot of the headstone. For this the 

g one panicular p'AMOus names in (he headlines of the fight- nominal sum of 7s. 6d. is asked ; should this 

Ktioos. ^ iog of last summer in Belgium, where Impose a hardship, (ben (he Commission will 

permanent cexcicries are also to be con- bear the charge itself. That is the only 
our t»y . sirucled. include Bourg Leopold, Antwerp, money it asks of us. Each grave in time 

! erected . What Ghee) and Louvain. In Holland, up to the and in season will be planted with flowers, 
? we given ary present, only a few have been laid out, shrubs and plants indigenous to the country ; 
f Does any part including one at Nijm:gen. Service plots none will ever lack its floral quill. In certain 
ifie ncxi-oi-kin . being formed in certain civil cemcicrica theatres, notably France and Belgium, the 
ncnaoce . btiaii jp countries, to be known, as were Commission will establish new or restock old 

„„ similar plots of the First World War, as nurseries, from which millions of plants will 

i tor visiting our communal cemetery extensions. be propagated and transplanted. Unto our 

n“?he The twenty main North African cemeteries ’* children-^nio perpetuity-the 

onhisSrthday”* provide a poignant picture of Ihe tide of «s charged in this way with the 

onnisDinnody. the critical vears of 1941 and 1942 tnamlenance of the graves of our boys, and 

most pressing Sd of FWd-Mars^al Alexander’s ^ai well enough endowedwver to want for funds, 
k at the ansvwrs YJ,^ yearn for a picture of his grave ? 

’h I I You long to visit it ? You want lo remember 

ttottiersooeepiy. the tHomenl of going lopnsswt Itarned viH him with your own personal tribute on his 
iKtcries of this ^ dap rezrtt of the suiitn death of Mr Fwtor birthday? All these affairs are best arranged 
ed. Twenty are iiydt,auikorotthu,.,rticle. I'or year% ha kadbaH 'hrpUBh a reputable cx-Serviccmcn’s asso- 
aaepUdastheleudxntoutkoniyoathetHbiedand 

rth Africa. Work , , ^ ^ ' want lo visit a distant cemetery but lack 

,nd. Few of these <t,epauol eora.poni,olof oHyMu,nai aewt^ ,rjp^ passages might 

esent only those he had visited liu baHlefielJs inany rimes. —Ed. possibly be provide. More than one 
nes have been [ . . . . . _ _ . . . j organization extended a helping hand in this 

I r>f Africa, Italy page 7ss wav after the First Great War. 
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For Them the Tumult and Discord Has Ceased 


ON A OAtHATIAN tSLANO OVCRLOOAINO TH€ ADRIATIC th* AiaW • Dr. fi. %. Wootft. tr«v»HI«fl fcr ANtimM bomb«r, rfnttp 

CTW— AiUmd wmt d%M4 <«•»]. OfkJ|r • f«ip milas ^ wmtmr tmpm tw t u it fr«m C«rmai»>htid nrrit#rir« On tJM ialtMl k tlto •<* 
NHNM wf < #»r Iam Yw(Mlivib A OJ. toWitr P*y tii—t fc^mf tt fNi— comrm^i In x fwiporary U.S>«Af<tiih f m ttry 

•t Cl AlU hi N. Africa a^fCr which fly th« Union Jock and Old Clorr* Sec facing pago. PAGE 759 P^v«. Bntisfi OAtiaf, KtystQfU 
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Hue-and-Cry for Nazis 


the Vale of Glamorgan 


StVINTY CIRMANS mad« a 

dariAf m prV 

wif cjiinp (I > at Brldfand, 

March H, 

lf4S» tunnaJIlai a aarrow 17-ft. 

from thair tlMping^utr- 
can to bcjrefid tha barbad-wirt 
(2i. Thoufh li «ara cavfht 
bafora tbay <04ild ran a hwodrad 
yard* and aoothar 12 within a* 
many mlovtat. tha rtmaindor for 
• tima aladad eaota^* tha hu^ 
and<rf ovar cba Vila of Clamar* 
fan and ba^nd davatoping Ifita 
ana of tha biffOtt man-hunto avar 
aaan In Rrltain. K.A.R. planat. 
thowaanda of armad troopa* Inelud' 
lug U.$. taldlan oaulppad with 
taar gaa, polkOi Hama Oaardti 
firb of tha Woman’* Land Army 
and cirlliana joinad In tha chaae. 
A patrol cbadu op on a motoHat*a 
Idantity card ()). Aftar «• hour* of 
fraadom, chata priaonara In* 
cloding %.%. treopan. Luftwaffa 
pliatt and natal mani wara 
atcertod back to camp. By March 
17 all tha fufitJaat wara raca^ 
tarad. Favr Nail prltanara 
vMoccaatfully triad to aalxa a 
Hottang on a Narth-cowntry U.S. 
alHIald In DacamlMf IF44 i thoy 
ara aaan (4) aftar racaptura. 
Pkct9$» C.S. O^eutf. 2'oatrar 1‘rMi, 
Ntit* CkronicU, 











I WAS THERE/ "'"sTorc^.w.. 


iheii« poor people were existing. For four 
months (hey hud watched the Germans come 
day by day and bum dwellings and any form 
of human shelter, The Nar.is did nui always 
trouble to give a warning. In oite hou.sc two 
women were burned to ileath ; one was aged 
90, the other 27. 

The Germans came in armed trawlers and 
R-bouTs, and destroyers were known to bo 
in the region. One day I watched them blow 
up what I think was (Ik lust remaining build¬ 
ing in HamnKrfcst just across the sund where 
they used ti> have a G-bout base. We 
or^ni/cd the cvaciiuiion despite these daily 
visits from the ruthless German patrols. 


Royal Navy to the Rescue of Hunted Norwegians 

Mostly women and children, 525 Norwegians were collected by a small 
Military Miaaioii ol their own couninmen. then brought safely to a Biiesb 
port (announced Match 18, 194$) by Royal Navy and Koyal Canadian Navy 
destroyers. How this rescue was effected was told to Evenine Standard 
Naval reporter Gordon Holman by a Norwegian Army omcer. 


T hlse arc very simple people. They 
not only had no desire to work for 
the Germans, but they also hated 
leaving their hordes. They know little of the 
outside world and all they wanted was to be 
left to their fishing. But the Germans 
showed them no mercy and when we set out 
we knew that they were living io the most 
desperate conditions. 

We arrived in a bay off the island one 
morning. The land appeared to be deserted, 
but then wc caught sight of one or two people. 
They were trying to get away up the steep 
mountain. We shouted to them, but, like 
timid and frightened animals, they still 
wanted to get away. 

Then we managed to persuade one of them 
that we were really Norwegians. The others 
Slopped, and presently tiK news was being 
carried all over the island that help had come. 
We had food with us on this small relief 
pairol, and wc gave jt to them and then 
Mgan to collect the old and skk people. 
There was very little daylight, and we took 
some lime.to 200 ill and old inhabilariis 
into our boats. 

I lived in a small terll. There was nowhere 
else to live unles.s you crowded into the caves 
and peal houses and rock crevices in which 


One night my patrol went out m a heavy 
snowstorm and the Gomans were searching 
along the seaboard aided by a searchlight 
from one of their vessels. Often men dug 
themselves deep down into the snow to avoid 
detection by the Nacis. 

Finally more than SOO people were col¬ 
lected ready for the great moment when 
Allied warships came to evacuate them. One 
man carried his grandmother on bis shoulders 
18 miles u> be ready at the point of evacuation. 

Then there were days of great suspense, 
hut one morning British warships steamed 
in and riKn. women and children were taken 
aboard them, given hot food and treated once 
again as human beings. 


Mai.-Cu. T. W. HEES. O.S.O., M.C.. Com- 
of tha tVch lixlian r'Oaffcr**) 

Dtviolon. broadcoat A ruiifijfif commoAlarf oC 
tb* flarco flfbt for ^rt DtnVarin, Hand«Ja|r. 
which wa antorod on March 30, If49. Story 
i«ld bciow. 

The British sailors gave everything they 
could to them. Thirty children were in the 
captain's cabin in one destroyer. It was 
wonderful to sec them no longer afraid. 


Mandalay Battle Was Fought with Burning Oil 

Second city of Burma, Mandalay had b««n in Japanese hands for dose on 
three yeers when troops of the lylb Indian ('* Dagger ") Division captured 
it on March 20, Fvt Duflerin was the centre of Jap resistance in 

righting tliat was ^II in progress on March ii, when this .dispatch was 
written by Deily Herald war reporter Arthur HaUlwelL 


J APANRiE resislarKC is stiffening as troops 
of General “Thruster" Rees'.i I9th 
Division push on into Mandalay. 
Those of us who watched the Japs repulse 
yesterday's gallant attack on Fort Duflerin 


got a very good idea of what we can expKt 
in the next few days. They are resisting 
from pagodas, from deep air-raid shelters 
built by Burmese, and from immensely strong 
concrete pillboxes. 

And they arc lighting with all their old 
fanatical indiifercnce 10 death. The Jap 
in this mood is the most diflicuti soldier in 
the world to beat. Some of them have crept 
back on to the slopes of Monastery Hill and 
gone to earth like moles in the ma/c of tunnels 
connecting the various pagodas with which 
the mountain is studded. There has been 
some gallant and spectacular fighting up 
there during the last 24 houn. 

Gurkhas have been silling on the lops rf 
pagodas, lobbing grenades at the Japs inside 
m a grim game of pitch and loss. Today they 
have been employing “Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves” technique by pouring boiling 
oil and petrol into (be tunnels and literally 
frying the Japanese alive. 

.Meanwhile, the slow encircicmcni of Port 












I saw Germans come a.shore one day artd 
wade up to their armpits through snow just 
to burn a shed in which there was some bay. 


gaiTISH NAVAL PORCES STOOD EV la cfw flerd Ubova) whilit Nazl-hwatad Nerwti(jaiu 
trrnm^Ad through ^ Sorejr (Mt) with aII ch« Kmca eti*r coaM (a tha taftty 

of (ho wtking retewwobipOf which (ran«»o<to4 (bom to SMCIond, whoro (h*r woro (hon biflotoJ, 
Sett Btorr Abovoi And pAgo 749 ; Ako paim ilb>589. ^AGE 76 1 Pko‘.:». .Waevsttn 






/ m/s There ! 



f—i— J and the Crimea. A crew of five ran their gun f^nir 

right up to Fort Dufferin to blast breaches in 
9 its 20-ri. walls, over open sights. 

1 went up to watch the shoot. The red 
/ '' battlements of the fort were only 200 yards 

^ away when the gun unlimbcred. Wc were so 

/r \ close that tine dust from the walls smothered 

B l- ~v' M us as lOO-lb. shells hammered into them. We 

WpflBQlBn^ Jn could see the great walls crumbling. Bricks 

P4 and mortar flew high. Soon a wide breach 
*^1 made. Then the ciew shifted the 

I sights and pounded the Japs inside the wall 
_ — -H at two other points in preparation for a 

charge of the Frontier Force Regiment that HMa 
was to KKSi 

Kk the best shoot we've ever had,” B9g 

Sergt. Gus Pruii, of Leeds, told me. ” VVe've 
■A ' done some bunker-blasting over open sights, 

K but we've never tired at such close range. I 

^ fired 50 rounds before snipers managed 

p jkj^BPF to work round on the Hank. 

Ug^Hjk '--J As the gun withdrew, its work well done, 

tanks and infantry began moving up. 

■ watched their assault from the shelter of fox- 

• •■ IT holes. The tanks moved up to within 50 yards 

-hammering the walls with shell 

fire, and spraying machine-gunners on the ronx 
batnements*^with small arms fire. 

lue •••<»"• » ,««■■''?," '■ ‘""J’i' The whole of the main gateway was soon of whi. 

bofSr. «I^aa It burned like a torch, Spooling flames H.rrib 

50 feet into the air. Great timbers came 
DuBerin continues. To the cast Gurkhas are crashing down in cascades of sparks, while 
making a sweep outside the city boundaries, the sappers crawled forward to cut the Japs’ so we d 
while men of the Royal Berks are working wj^e and locate the mines. Those sappers could m 
down the western moat against comparatively were heroes. They went in right under the running 
slight resisunce. enemy's guns. I saw one pitch forward on It®™ 'f' 

At limes yesterday the warfare seemed to his face and lie still. But his comrades crawled this villa 
hark back to the days of the Thin Red Line resolutely forward without pause. while m 


WHI^e FLASS AT OURCNBACH. In tha 
RhInMnie, <uct»tne v>uhlni.ear whan tl>a 
lUh Armo«r*4 D«viBi«A of «h« U.S. 3H Armf 
U i« H*reh IMI. Pkoi/, tf.5. 0^ci«i 







hut for reasons I will describe this sensible 
idea seldom becomes a Tact. FirsI, there is 
that, little matter of the language barrier. 
My French has improved, but it's not up to 
conversations on technical sutvcct.s. Usually 
when I ask Tor a schedule of their trains I get 
a detailed drawing of a switchbox. If 1 tell 
theri'l will have a train for them at such and 
sj^ch an hour they turn up at that lime 
expecting dinner. 

Then, loo, the French .seem to be capable 
pfwhai I can only call cnlhiuiastic inefficiency, 
especially now that anybody is an "official'' 
of the railroad—if you order two locomo¬ 
tives for Thursday you don’t them on 
Thursday ; insiead, the following Saturday 
you get four. Much of my time is spent in 
conferences with the Chef dc Gare. Before 
wc can begin one, there must be a pause while 
he lakes off his beret and puls on his official 
hat with the stars on it, This done, we settle 
down CO argue about schedules. 

My aim is to find out if anything is coming 
through at a given time. I am assured a 
thousand times no—it is impossible—the 
road is bombed out above or below, nothing 
could pass. Still dubious, but somewhat 
reassured, I rise; the Chef removes his 
offk'iut hat and puts his beret back on. Wc 
adjourn for a glass of wine next door. .Ac 
this very momer\i I hear a familiar sound, 
and blankcta, blankeia. hlanketa, an express 
comes "balling the jack" down the line. 
The Chef looks at it, gives an enormous shrug 
and says to me. *'Ce n'est pas possible.'’ 

Some'day soon, of course, all this will be 
straightened out. When it is I hope we will 
have nioved'on, because ihingt-will be damn 
dull. Wc work from dawn to 8 p.m. and by 
the time wc have had our chow it is about 9. 
So. for lack of any other diversion, we gel in 
a jeep and drive around, stopping to talk 
to groups of French. A few nights ago on 
one such trip wc got ourselves involved in 
some local happenings. 


1 Was There! 

As we drove through the winding, house- 
itmothered Greets could dimly m people 
standing in the doorways, or leaning against 
trees, talking and waving their h^nds as 
usual, tn one village we came to a complete 
Mandstlll because we couldn't get through 
the knot of people standing in the middle of 
the road. Wc were promptly surrounded and 
everybody started spilling iTcnch at us like 
a battery of machine-guns. 

By concentrating on one set of speakers 
that were cliaUerlng In front of me t IcurrcJ 
that there was a fire at a near-by farm. 
When I started to translate for T., he suid : 
** Hell, t knew that, because there are two 
Trench firemen in our back seal! ** 


Arriving, finally, at the 6 rc it proved I 9 be 
something of an tnlicUmax. to us anyway. 
Only a haystack was burning, rn the middle 
of a square of barns. Kverything was con¬ 
fusion : there were horse-drawn water- 
tanks. firemen in full regalia (which verv 
fancy herel. other firemen on hicycles. and 
villagers snarled up in hose lines that were 
still dr>'. Everyone was yelling for “Teau !*’ 
«i the top of his or her lungs. T. and I had 
10 leave shortly, hut not before wc saw u 
iIhi. tired trickle of water come out of one 
r. 02 ?le and land about three yards short of 
the stack. 1 'hc whole thing would have 
disgusted Mayor La Gudrdia, but a high old 
time was had by all. 



KEPAIhlNG THE RAIL IRIDCC AT CAEN, Normtneir* wrc<li«d by NasU In Juty If44, A ev0icnl 
•sam^* «r w«rk of eha Royal Enflnoora, Piontor and Railway Conatroction Ey March 

If, lies, th^ had roatorod •• railway brldfai, and r«>alrod 1.91# mlloa of iviain4lno rowCM tn 
north.wott Europe aJnea O-Oay. Eaparioncoi of an onf inoor optrasiog a battorad Fronch railway 
aro tnld in cha accompanylnf itory. Uniisk Ofit .al 


MARCH f4. Wodnofdoy 2.020th dor 

Wastarn Front.^O.S. 3rd Army 
Infantry trottod NomIIc S.W. of Coblcnt. 

Alr.^-R.AF. tan-con tomln uaad lor 
Tirae timo in dayliyhc attack on viaduct at 
Eiale^afd. At miht, A.A.f. botrbad 
enemy troop conctnlracioiu in Zwel* 
bruckan and Hembury. 

Ruaiian Front.-^n the Carpathians 
Soviet iroepa captured Zvolen, N. of 
Eudapaic 

M^ltorranaao.—Ali»«d boiribara from 
Italy atcackad Huniarian oil plana 35 
tnMaa from Ruttian front. 

MARCH tS. rhvfidoy 7j02ls( dey 

Waacern FroAt.^U.S. 7cH Army 
Itynehad attack on cha Saar Baiin. 

Air.—U.S bomban attacked H.O. 
of Carman Ganaral Scafl at Zoaian. 
E.A.r oroppad tan-ton bombs on viaduct 
at Arniberf, and at niphe made hoavy 
acutk on Hafan« attc of Ruhr. 

MARCH Id, Frfdoy 2,0?2nd ^cf 

Woacorn Front.—U.S tit Army troepa 
cve Ru^r.Frankfoft tnotor-road. 7th 
Army cipCvrad B’icha. 

Air.—At nifhe R.A.F. hoavy fcombara 
attacked Nurambar^ and Wiiribur^. 

RwaaUn Fronc.-^Gofman coirnter- 
actseka N, of Lak« Balaton ilackened after 
leas of 600 tanks and 10,000 men In 13 
din* battle 

Fie(flc.^Organicpd Japanase roabtanca 
endad on Iwojima. 

JpMn.—'Super.Forcretan made heavy 
atiKk on pore of Kobo. 

MARCH 17, Sofufdoy 2.023rd doy 

Woatorn Front.—U.S. 3rd Army 
troops itormad into CoHana. 

Air.—Stront for cos of Allied bombcrf 
nuacked German oti piaflu, tank factorioa 
and railway varda. 

gea. —Coaacal forcM of Royal Navy 
and aircraft of Coastal Command scatured 
E-boat formaciens in (he North Sec. 

MARCH f|, Suiidey 2,02Ah ddy 

W oatern Front.—U.$. 3rd and 7eh 
Armies converfod on Germans west of 
tho Rhine , tanks tnctred Bad Kreusnech 
and Elrfan. 

Air.—Over 1,300 Fortresses and Lilfare- 
con made yreatesi dayliyht attack on 
Berlin. Typhoons made low-level anseks 
on hesdquarurs of Gans. Blaikowitt and 
Chrotisnsen in (He ffcihcrland*. 


OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


Rrjislan front.—Bafcle port of Kel- 
berf, N,£. of Stettin, capevred by Soviet 
troops. 

iapen.—U.S, earriee-alrcrtfc attacked 
aifFlelda in Kyvahu. Supersonressds 
bombed Na|oy^. 

PaciRa.—U.S. warships bombarded 
Japanese potiuont in Kurile Is. 

MARCH tf. Mendoy 2.B2Jth dpy 

Wneteen Front.—Frenrh creeps of 
U.S. 7ih Army crossed German frontier. 
Cobler>a chared of the enemy. 

Air.—O.S. bombers attacked fet-atr- 
craft irutallacieni in southern Germany. 
Lancasters attacked viaduct at Armberg 
with ten-ton bombs. 

Burma.—droops of Ind Division 
ettuipicd Ava. south of Mandalay. 

Pbilippinoe.—LI.5. troops landed on 
Mand of Panay. 

Jo^n.-U.S carrier-aircraft bombed 
Kobe and Kure. Carrier task-force also 
attacked units of Japanaae Fleet tn the 
Inland Sea. 

MA.RCH 20. Tuesdey 2.026t)i dpy 

Western Front.—U.S. 3rd and Tth 
Armies L'^ked upVV. of Kaisenlaucarn 
3rd Army reached Maine and captured 
V/orms. 7ch Army captured Sairbrileken 
and Zwe.brufken. 

Air.—Fortresses and Liberators ac- 
tscied U-boat yards and oil refineries 
at Hamburg. R.A.F, bombed railway 


yards at Hamm and Recklinghausen and 
St nithc attacked eU plants near Leiptig 
and Hetde. 

Rtieeion Front.—Soviet troops took 
Braunsberg, E, of Danaig, and by capturing 
Aitdamm wiped out German brrdge-head 
on Odar E. of Steitm. 

Bwrmo.—All Mandalay fraed with 
capture of Fort Ouffarin. 

MARCH 21. Wednesdey 2.077th dey 
Woptorn Front.—Ludwigvhafen, eppo- 
sire Hannheim, entered by U.S. 3rd Army. 
Kaisetsiauiern cleared. 

Air.—U.S. bombers attacked jet- 
aircraft baict neer Dtuh-German border. 
R.A.F, droooad ten-ton bombs on ^aitwey 
bridge near Bremen. Hoseuicoet bombed 
Gestapo H.Q. in Coperhagen. 

MARCH 22. Thorsdoy 2.02Fih doy 
Western Front. Troops of U.5, 3rd 
Army creased Rhine a( Oppenhe^m, S. 
of Mahs. 

Air.—R.A.F. and U.5. bombers at- 
treked advanced baaes and army con¬ 
centrations east of Weael and m the 
Ruhr. 

Russtan Front.—In Silesia Koniev's 
troops broke through W. and 5. of 
Cppeln. capturing Neuscadt and Stemau. 

MARCH 22. Frldoy 2,Cl39tH dey 

Western Freni.—British, Canadian 
and U.S. forces under Hentgemary began 




1941 

March 20. firi&sh Somalilani 

citored of Italian troops. 

March 24. Cl Aghella occupied by 
Alls forces; first appecrence of 
Afriko Korps in Libya. 

1942 

March 17. Ctn. MacArihur arrived 
in Australia as C.-in-C. of Allied 
Forces in Souc/i-wesc focific. 

March 23. Japanese occupied 

Andomna Is., in Bay of Bengal. 


1943 

March IS. Russians evoeucied 
Kharkov (held since Feb. 16). 

March 20. 8 rh Army began 
assault on Marech Line in Tunisia. 

1944 

March IS, Cossino tow.'i ottockerf 
with I.40Q tons of bombs. 

March 19. Germon iroobs befon 
occupation of Hungary. 

March 24. Mefor-Gen. Winjoie 

killed in air crash in Burma. 


to cross Rhine In Wascl sector, Spayer 
and Landau eapturdd, Msint cleared, by 
U.S 3rd Army. 

Air.—R.A.F. and il.S. bbmbers again 
attacked railweys with object of iselatlng 
(he Ruhr. 

Rusalan Front.—Zoppot, between 
Oantig and Gdynia, captured by Soviet 
iroopi. 

For Enet.—U.S. baltlethjps and carrier* 
a«rcrpf( Ktacked RyvfcVu Islands, bctwacn 
Formeea aad Japan. 

MARCH 24. Seturdey 2.030th day 

Western . Front.—Allied airborne 
troops dropped east of Rhina and linked 
up (with Montgomery's land forces. 
Brimh Commandos captured Westl. 

Air.—SiKteen German iirFeldi bombed 
by U.S. aircraft. R.A.F. bombed marshal¬ 
ling yards near Sierkrade, Bombers from 
Italy aiucked tank works et Barlin. 

Rtaeeien Front.—4n Hungary. Teibu* 
khin’i trooM made sweeping advance, 
capturing Sxekeefehervar. Ta Silesia, 
Koniev raptured Noiise. 

Australia.—New graving dock at 
Sydney fCapcain Cook Dock) opened. 

MARCH 2S, Svndey 2X>2/tt dcr 

Western Front.—Four landings across 
Rhine 'between Rees and West) merged 
into 30-mile bridgehead. U.S, 3rd Army 
crossed Matn and captured Darmstadt. 

Air.—R.AF. attackad railway ctntree 
of Munster. Oinabriiek and Hanover. 
U.S. Ltbereiere bombed buried oil depota 
in Hamburg area. 

Russian Frenc.—Mshnovbky’s troops 
broka threogh W, of Budapest and 
occupied Esttergom, Nesrmely. Felaegalla 
and Tate. In Baltic. Heiligenbeii was 
cipturpd. 

Far Ease,—liberaten wrecked hydro¬ 
electric plant on Formosa, 

MARCH 24. Mowdoy 2,032nd dey 

Waatam Front—Scottish troops of 
2nd Army cleared Rees : U>S. 1st Army 
reached Limburg; 3rd Army unki en* 
(Sred Bavanaat Aschaffenburg ; 7ch Army 
crossed the Rhine N, of Hannhe»m. 

Rwealen Front.—HaUnovsky captured 
Banaka-Bystnea in Slovakia. Tetoykhtn 
cook Papa and Devetser on approaches 
lo Austria. 

Far EftiC.—U.S. carrier<aircraft and 
bacUeshipi again attackad Okinawbl.i tho 
Rrukyu Islands. 




THE WAR IN THE AIR 

by Capt. Norman Macmillan, M.C., A>F.C, 


T fchnh'allv and practically, the most 
important development in the air 
war is the irttroduction of the 
22.000-lb. streamlined bomb. Designed by 
Mr. B. N. Wallis, of Vickers-Armsirongs. 
its development was the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, with the 
[•'rtidish Steel Corporation of Sheffield, who 
cait the first bo'dics, playing a great super- 
vsjry part in the technique of metaliurgy. 
Cumplcte bomb bodies are now being sup¬ 
plied from the U.S.A., although the only 
aeroplane so far modified to earry this huge 
I'omb is the Lancaster. It takes a ground 
crew of six ha!f-an-hour to load one bomb 
into a Lancaster with special hoisting tackle. 

The development of large bombs has 
coitinued progressively throughout the war. 


piers supporting seven spans of the southern 
viaduct had entirely disappeared and only the 
slumps remained of the piers carrying seven 
spans of the other. It should be borne in 
mind that a viaduct is a most difficult target, 
t^c illustration in this page.) On March 
15, Bomber Command's 22.000-lb. bombs 
were again used, this time against the railway 
viaduct at Arnsberg. On March 19, Lan¬ 
casters carrying 22,000-lb. and 12.000-lb. 
bombs again attacked this viaduct, and 
another in the area of Bielefeld ; they were 
escoited by Mustangs of Fighter Command. 

These attacks were part of a strategic 
assault from the air upon German communi¬ 
cations. On March 10. the U.S.A. Bth A.F. 
sent 1.350 Fortresses and Liberators with 500 
Mustang fighters as escort to bomb the Ruhr 


ILA.F.', NfW la-TON BOMg, d«il»n«4 Sf Mr. B. N».lll« W»lll» 
did chh ta Bialafald twin .i»d«cM. flrat anamr objaet^ «« M ^ 

ramalnlof dovhU.trMk rtilwan aaat from tha Bohr bafora It wa» thut 
daalt with b* Laneaitbri In dayllflit aiw Mirth H, l»«. 

f'trto., HfiUjt rrtst 


daylight communications raids by the U.S.A. 
8 ih A.F. heavy bombers. On March 1$, 
1,350 Fortresses and Liberators, escorted by 
over 750 filters, bombed military targets 
near Berlin, including the railway yards at 
Oranienbufg, 20 miles north of the capital. 
These yards were hit by 3.500.000 lb. of 
^mbs, many of them 2.000-lb. bombs— 
the first mention of bombs of this calibre 
being used by these day bombers. 

On March 18 rtcarly 1,000 Fortresses 
dropped their loads on Berlin's Schlesischer 
Station traffic centre two miles east of the 
German Air Ministry, and the North Station 
freight yards two miles north of the Ministry, 
while more than 300 Libcralors struck at 
armament works in Tegcl and Hennigsdorf, 
six and eleven miles north-west of Berlin. 
From noon a ton of bombs fell every second, 
until more than 2.700 tons were dropped. 
Me. 262 jetplanes attacked the bombers, and 
three Fortresses were lost. 

^IL Plants Systematically Para- 
lysed by Bomber Command 

The second great strategic bombing plan, 
that against oil targets, was continued. 
Bdmbcr Command attacked Schoiven-Buer 
synthetic oil plant in the Ruhr (March 10); 
the synthetic oil plant at Lutzendorf, near 
Hailed Sa.xony. on March 14-15; ben/ol 
plants at Caslrop Rauxel and near F.ssen 
on March 15 ; one benzol plant near 
Huls and another north-east of Dortmund 
(March 17): two benzol plants, one 10 miles 
east of Bochum and one north of Hatiinecn 
(March 18); an oil refinery at Bremen 
(March 20). On March 15, U.S.A. 15th A.F. 
Fortresses flew 1,400 miles to bomb the 
Ruhland oil refineries between Berlin and 
Dresden—the greatest effort yet from Italy ; 
while Liberators of the same force bombed 
Moosbierbaum, Floridsdorf and Schwechal 
oil refineries near Vienna. On March 17, 
the U.S.A. 8lh A.F. sent 1,300 Fortresses and 
Liberators to bomb oil targets at Bohicn, 
Ruhland, Moblis, Hanover, and Munster. 

Other objectives attacked in Germany 
were Ruhr Valley targets by 1,350 U.S. 
bombers (March 9); over 500.000 incendarics 
on Dessau by Bomber Command (March 
7-8): 4.000-5.000 tons on Essen by Bomber 
Command (March II) ; over 1,600 tons on 
Swinemunde by U.S. bombers (March 12). 
Forli«sses and Liberators bombed the H.Q. 
of the German General Staff at Zossen, 
20 miles south of Berlin, on March 15. 


u 


In March 1941 the 
R.A.F. dropped its 
first 4,000-lb. bomb. 
Early in 1943 came 
the 8.000-lb., and 
early in 1944 the I2,000-lb. bombs. All 
these were of the "blockbuster" type, 
inicnded to destroy built-up area structures 
suen as factories, largely by blast effect. 
In lune 1944 came the streamlined 
12.000-lb. bomb which sank the Tirpitz. 
but failed to burst the Sorpe dam. Will 
(he latest 22 . 000 -tb. bomb break (his massive 
concrete dam that its forerunners have failed 
to break ? Up to the moment of writing 
it has been used only against railway viaducts 
between the Ruhr and central Germany. 

T ite first 22,000-lb. bomb attack was made 
on March 14, 1945, on twin viaducts 
at Bielefeld. Photographic reconnaissance 
disclosed that they were wrecked over more 
than 100 yards, or nearly one-third of the 
overall 1 ng h of the structure. The great 


railway marshalling yards. On March II. 
medium bombers of the M.A.A.F. for the 
first time flew over German-occupied Austria 
to bomb the railway bridge near Drauburg. 
105 miles south-east of Munich, on the line 
between Lienz and Klagenfurt. 

Next day over 1,000 Lancaster and Halifax 
bombers with a fighter escort attacked the 
Ruhr communications centre of Dortmund ; 
more (ban 5,<XX) cons were dropped, and 
nearly 75 per cent of the force carried a 
4 000-lb. bomb in their load, while some 
had 12,000-lb. bombs ; Dortmund has now 
received about 22,000 tons of bombs. On the 
same day about 700 Fortress and Liberator 
bombers attacked railway yards Iwlween 
Frankfon-on-the-Main and the Ruhr. On 
March 13, Halifaxes with a Bghtec escort 
bombed the repaired town of Barmen, on the 
last main route then open to the Ruhr. 

(n addition to its nightly raids by Bomber 
Command Mosquitoes, Berlin had two big 
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S. forces landed on Iwojima island on 
February 19 following an air and sea 
bombardment. Resistance ended there on 
March 16, and Iwojima's southern airfield 
is now one of the busiest in the Western 
Pacific. The first Super-Fortress came in 
early in March, and before the end of that 
month Super-Fortresses were landing (here 
on their way back to base after almost every 
mission over Japan. (Their bomb load can 
increased because Iwojima cuts the 
distance from the Marianas bases almost by a 
half) Supcr-Forliess targets in Japan were 
Tokyo for the twelfth time on March 9-10. 
when about 15 square miles of factories and 
buildings were destroyed by fire; and 
Nagoya on March II, when 2,000 tons of 
incendiaries were dropped; while 
second largest city in Japan, received 2,000 
tons on March 13. 

On March 19 about 1,400 U.S. carrier 
aircraft, operating with a naval force that 
sailed into the Inland Sea, attacked targets 
in Kyushu—mainly Kobe, Kurc and other 
bases while Super-Fortresses attacked far- 
jher north ; 475 Jap aircraft were destroyed, 
mostly on the ground. Much darnage by 
fire was caused in these raids against Jap 
cities by a new incendiary cluster bomb. 
At about 5,000 feet this SOO-lb. bomb relea^s 
a shower of Mb. bombs filled with jellied 
petrol, each of which spreads flaming petrol 
for about 30 yards. 



How Transport Command Serves Us Overseas 



ON A ftELGIAN AIKP.ELO 
Army liA* up (I) 

r«44ty to rMch tupplit* from 
OakotP otrcrArt of li.A.F. Trant> 
pore Command to forward poit- 
tiont on tho Khinoiand front. 
Wh»fo AIJiod armiof probo 
doopor into tho Kalth, tho Su^ 
port Croup of TraiMpert Com¬ 
mand ffy priority aupptiot" 
ammunHIon. ratloni, modioal 
ro^uifltot» lottort from hom^— 
to tho front lino*. Thoy carry 
iroopa homeward on loavo. and 
wounded to hoepltala in Sritaln. 

inafdo a Qakota <))> ahowlnc 
mail and nawtpapere* belns 
enlpadod for forward unite* 
Eoi^Un civilian* attitt Alllod 
wounded on board a homoward* 
bound plana (3^ Whan Trane- 

C rt Command Cooh ovor a 
tfian alrfmld. tho aircraft 
eeinp It bro«fhc tholr own 
l,3M yard* of runway earriod 
In tho form of et a ol nottinf Jo 
largo eootlone <laeor to bo 
covorod wHh matelof whon in 
poeltlon). oM of which it toon 
H) *boiag unloaded by civilian 
workom too pogo t4t» 
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oyf Wom«n’a Army 


BAOAOSIPB LAUNCH down tho tHp* M • Southorw BniUnd 
>«rd. ThJ* ahip. the yai J«wAch«d by th\t m^od. wh a 

di»olM«m«At Of i.m cow. «ai bo utod Of » Floot A*f Arm f^ry OAd 
|« oiooctod Co fo to cho For EmC for lorflco ofnincc tho lapa. 


CHEEKY eiKLS Of THE LAND AKMY. wh<»« mnd wi** h»»« 

helped eePM u» threueh fHmly eritieel time*. afaaiK ta fo ditchioi. They 
retalB their chaarfalnaai In tplte af Mr. ChurchHI'i enneuncament the. 


Smiles and Ships Snapped by Our Roving Camera 


** HEART OF OAK/' Enfftoh oil- 
Cimbor fbipi, fomod flnco KInf 
Alfrod't dky. oro still b«in| modo 
and Uunchod at Kockcbonnol. Ryo. 
Sossox. In this ersdio of the Royal 
Na«r, workmoA whoso craft Is a 
thewsand yoars old ars buHdiM 
choco ships for duty in tho Pacific. 
With holla of Sutssx oah*«IM troos 
go to oach vossal^hsr aro fictod 
with DIosol onginss and hava a dl^ 
placsmsnc of IIE tons. 

N.F.S. WOMEN proodly marchod 
past Mr. Horbort Morrlsoo. tho 
Homo Socescary (loft), in Hydo 
Park. London, on Marrt II, IldS, 
whon 4,MI parC'tIma mamiMrs of 
both SOSOS of cho N.F.S., roprosone* 
Ing choir 31,190 comrados, cook 
part in a farowoll parado. Follow- 
Inf tha ofnciaJ stand-down ordor on 
Pooroory I. this was Choir lilt ap- 

E emranoo In tho familiar rod<and' 
Ivo uniform. Said Mr. Morrison, 
** I should bo doing loss than my 
duty If I did not say that you d^ 
sorvo and art givon tho thanks of 
tho Govornmont for your pubhc 
spirit." 

Pot. ^'ftr I’sri T im.'s Pfiatos, 
Pfonrl AVti PAOE 766 



















O N on overnight journey to The Land o’ 
Cokes recently I was approached in 
my sleeper by the guard of the train 
who asked at what lime I wished to be called, 
adding lerro wet, " And perhaps you'd 
like a cup of tea and some biscuits, sir ? " 
I was so overcome el the thought of morning 
tea (on a wartime railway journev) that i 
tipped the man there and ilKn, telling him 
to call me Iwith tea) half an hour before we 
reached Glasgow as 1 had an important 
appointment early in the day. Thanks to 
a tiring afternoon in town I slept like a log. 
confident in the guard's assurance that I 
should not oversleep. Judw of "ty horror 
when 1 woke to lind the train already 'it the 
station at Gla^w, with the passengers 
streaming past my window and nut a sign 
anywhere of either the guard or the much- 
needed lea 1 And the moral ? Of this, 
I'ranklv. I'm not sure, though I feel it has 
something to do with the perils of tipping 
in advance. And yet how often in peace¬ 
time have I secured the maximum of atten¬ 
tion from stewards, waiters and railway 
guards by the judicious application of .a 
not too subsianital preliminary lip in amici- 
paiion of favours to come. Perhaps the 
real moral has something to do with the 
absurdity of not only expecting to be called 
on a w.-irtime train but imagining that mere 
money cun buy a cup of tea on it as well. 

f CONFESS that until today I hadn't heard 
* that of our many wartime shortages 
one of the most acme is that of schools. 
A friend of mine recently went to live in 
one of the Home Counties within half-a- 
dozen miles of four fbirish-sized towns with 
populations of 30.000 and upwards. For 
two monilK his wife has been iryinc to hiid 
a school for their 12-ycar-old daughter— 
any school, anywhere in the neighbourhood. 
But all report " House FuH." with wailing- 
lists stretching well into 1946. The nearest, 
and in many respects the most suitable, 
schools arc iho.se evacuated from London 
since the w-ar, Bui these arc not permitted 
to take pupils other than from their home- 
disirkl m Lottdon. Even the elementary 
schools have no vacancies: it Is. they 
c\plain, purely a matter of desk-room with 
ih^ and any esira pupils would have to do 
their lessons standing up. In desperation, 
my friend thought he would force a con¬ 
clusion Writing to the County Educational 
Authority, he invited them to prosecute him 
for not sending his child to school. That was 
three weeks ago. So far he has had no 
reply—not even an acknowledgement in 
the shape of a call from a visitor in Wue. If 
conditions are as bad elsewhere—and I find 
that In some disirkis they are—why bother 
to raise the schopl-leaving age until the pre¬ 
sent fantastic situation has evened itself ? 

T HAVE noiKed lately that when people— 
' tradespeople, hotel servants and others 
—wish to be excused from observing some 
of the commorter courtesies they no longer 
plead "there's a war on." The-newest 
caich-phmse lu.sually uttered a little breathily) 
is,' " Oh. we don’t do that now." There 
is a certain stale genteelness about the 
phrase which the older, blunter one lacked, 
an implication that whatever one has rc- 
giiesied is somehow " not done." fn a big 
three-starred hotel in the North recently, 
for instaitcc that was the answer I got when 
I .isked the receptionist to telegraph a request 
for advance reservations for my party at 
the company's hotel in another town : a 
highly necessary precaution, as anyone 
.acquainted with wartime travelling well 
knows, and one with which I am sure even 
the over-worked postal staffs concerned 
would have had full svmpaihv. Liti'c 


common courtesies like this neither hamper 
the war etfon nor are hindered by the labMr 
shortage. Though they take up a minimum 
of lirrte. they certainly help to make life 
easier for hurried and harried business 
people on their travels. The disturbing 
thing is that, neglected as they are today, 
they may be lost for ever in the world after 
this war. If they are to be resumed— 
iitcHdenially, will there be a general signal 
for a resumption of peacetime " good 
manners " —it will take fully a generation 
to ” rc-educate” our young people in their 
usage. As the melancholic Wordsworth 
pul it almost a century and a half ago : 

Turn whetesM'sr I may, 

By nieht or day, 

The things which 1 have seen I now can 
see HQ more. 

’pHFitE must be plenty of people in Britain 
* who will envy Mr. T. P. Bennett 
his new job. For Mr. Bennett is an architect 
who is to be responsible for the design of a 
large number of Britain's post-war piiblic- 
huuses. and part of his job is to go " pub¬ 
crawling " round the country—if he will 
forgive my pulling it that way—watching how 
men and women.drinkers behave themselves, 
whether they prefer to do their drinking 
standing up or sitting down, so that he may 
make his plans arid designs accordingly. 
I have no particular fondness for public- 
houses. preferring to imbibe my few odd 
pegs, when 1 can get them, under my own 
ro^ or at my club, where 1 can choose both 
my time and my company. But the news of 
Mr. Bennett's scientific Design for Drinking, 
us it might be termed, is a sign of the limes 
as welcome as it is rev^uiiooary. To 
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most people the words " Gin Palace " conjure 
up the coarser canvases and engravings 
of Hogarth, with tbeir cighceenih-century 
scenes of almost indescrilHbla driinken- 
rtess and squalor. Yet such sad scenes have 
i witnessed in my own youth in Glasgow .is 
well as in the less savoury districts of London, 
when ixiblic-houses in some quarters kept 
open all day and more than half the night. 
The new public-house must live up to its old 
name, while abandoning for ever its cradhion 
of furtiveness and squalor, it must—and 
will be, I feel—a place for the public of ail 
ages and both sexes, and from which drunken¬ 
ness nrtd drioking-for-drinking's sake wilt be 
banished as it b from most other modern 
places of entertainment. 

T MUST confess to a certain admiration for 
* the advertiser in The Times itewspaper 
who recently offered for sale a pair of sock- 
suspenders of " elastic and 14 el. gold, 
engine-turned." which had originally cos: 
£20. Diamond studs we all krtow. and mink 
coats and other such ostentatious murks of 
wealth. Sock-suspende.rsaredtffcrent, There 
is a touch of liner brewing about the man 
who chooses to keep hLs magnificetKeserteied 
so closely to himself or reserved for only 
the most privileged few. Or did the wearer 
[terhaps practise a studied negligence in 
crossing his kgs SO that a glint of the treasure 
was allowed to peep out to the impressionable 
world 7 That he should be obliged to pan 
with so unique a possession b one of the 
minor tragedies of the war. And who will 
buy them I never before beard of anyone 
wearing'second-hanj sock-suspenders, how¬ 
ever golden. In these times most of us 
would imagine our.own suspenders were on 
their very last legs in more senses than one. 

DrsKcrfor authority b generally considered 
** a good thing. It can be overdone. Ihc 
Germans overdo it. The Americans artd the 
French, on the other hand, are inclined to 
treat law and order with sonte ctmtcmpi. 
In this country we seem, to me. to hit the 
happy mean. When we krww that rules and 
regulations are sensible and necessary, we 
abide by them cheerfully, if wc disregard 
them, it U because they are mere evidence oi' 
olfkialbm. I saw an iltusiraiion of ihb the 
other day at Brighton. The stretch of Marine 
Parade which had been closed for four years 
and a half because there were guns there was 
to be reopened on a Monday for traffic. On 
the Saturday the roadway had been ckared. 
But the rtoiices "Road Cosed" siifl re¬ 
mained. t was glad to see that on Suitday. 
in spite of them, any number of people were 
getting under the poles set up to keep them 
out and walking on the promenade that had 
been shut against them for so long. They saw 
authority being exercised in a fussy, needless 
fashion, artd they put authority in its plav-e. 

A WARTIME exatrpk of American luwless- 
^ ness b the determination of a number 
of New Yorkers to evade the order that night 
clubs must close a( iwchc o'clock. These 
inveterate gamblers now fr^ueni unlicensed 
premises where they can sii'up playing cards, 
or throwing dice or spinning roulette wheels 
until dawn. These new haunts of folly arc 
run by the sort of persons who used in the 
d-ays of Prohibition to provide the "speak- 
eas^" where drink could be bought in 
deltance of the Law. Such pesis arc always ' 
ready in big cities to assist weak and silly 
men and women to Ry in the face of authority. 
Entrance to their rooms costs 25s. at the 
lowest, and they lake a percentage on the 
money that passes, besides selling drink at 
exorbitant prices. No consideration of 
decetKy. no wish to help the war effort, no 
obligation to do their share in meeting the 
national danger, deters such people as these 
harpies and the imbeciles they prey us from 
flouting the Law, if il^ can. And loo often 
they are able, by bribing the police, to escape 
the corxeouences that oueht to fnllnw. 
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